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There are too many “‘secrets’’ about salaries. An 
example of a company which believes in telling 
employees “‘where they stand”’ on salaries. 


The Story of 
Your Salary 


By Harvey T. Stepuens, International Resistance 
Co. Phila. 


MPLOYERS are a curious group of people. They are surprisingly well informed 
H on the specifications, limitations and performances of the materials that go 

into their manufactured products. They conduct ‘‘pilot-runs’’ on new prod- 
uct developments and make market surveys to determine the performance and public 
acceptance of these new products. Yet, these curious individuals expect their em- 
ployees, through some Divine Power, or sixth sense, to comprehend without expla- 
nation, Personnel Management techniques designed for the employee's benefit. This 
blind faith in the employee’s ability to understand the employer's well-intended 
thinking (without an explanation) is responsible for many well-purposed programs 
foundering on the shoa!s of misunderstanding and complacency. 

This is especially true in the field of Wage and Salary Administration. The 
techniques of Job Evaluation and Performance Review should not be so mysterious 
or complex that they cannot be explained to employees. Certainly a program of 
Salary Administration cannot be effective, and will not justify its existence, until 
the employees affected by the program are familiar with the basic principles on which 
it is constructed and the mechanics by which it operates. 

The purpose of this article is to explain the first steps which have been taken by 
one company to improve the effectiveness of its Salary Administration program by 
increasing employee understanding. The policy statement of the International Re- 
sistance Company which says, “‘It is the policy of the International Resistance Com- 
pany to pay an equitable wage to all its empldyees’’ was meaningless for all practical 
purposes, until the International Resistance Company took definite steps to develop 
and operate a program that would actually provide this equitable distribution. Of 
equal importance was a planned effort to give employees information concerning the 
HOW and WHY of this Salary Administration program. 

This program of employee information was planned in three steps. Space does 
not permit an explanation of these three steps in detail. However, they are outlined 
briefly below: 
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Step (1) After the decision by the Company to install a program of 
Salary Administration, the President of the Company sent a letter to 
each employee explaining the purposes of the program and asked for 
each employee’s cooperation. Employees were asked to cooperate 
with the Job Analyst who would interview them shortly regarding their 
job duties and responsibilities. Job Analysts next interviewed em- 
ployees and wrote Job Descriptions. Job Analysts were required as a 
part of the interview with the employee and supervisor to explain the 
operation of the Salary Administration program as it would operate 
when completed. This portion of the interview was a more detailed 
explanation of the objectives as outlined in the President's letter to 
the employees. 

Step (2) Upon the completion of the Job Evaluation plan, a 
Salary Administration Handbook was written and issued to all super- 
visors of salaried employees. This handbook set forth in detail the 
operation of the Job Evaluation plan and the system of Performance 
Reviews. Rough drafts of this handbook were submitted to a cross 
section of the supervisory staff and, based on their comments and 
criticisms, the finished draft was completed and issued to all super- 
visors. Within two weeks of the issue date the Industrial Relations 
Department conducted for supervisors a two-session training course 
in the principles and operations of the Company's Salary Administra- 
tion program. This course was designed to cover the general prin- 
ciples and methods to be used by the supervisor as well as to explain 
the methods used by the Salary Administration Section of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department. When this training course was com- 
pleted, the program was placed in motion. During the first year of 
Operation a continual follow-up was maintained to inform the super- 
visory staff of the detailed changes made in the original plan. 

Step G) The third and final step in this program of employee in- 
formation was a simple explanation to all employees of the Company's 
Salary Administration program, as it was now operating. This state- 
ment was planned at the inception of the program, but was withheld 
from employees, until the plan was in operation and the “‘new system 
bugs’’ had been removed. Now the supervisory staff were thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the principles and operations of the program and were 
in a position to answer questions which might be asked by employees 
when they read the detailed statement prepared for them. This state- 
ment ‘“The Story of Your Salary’’ was prepared by members of the 
Industrial Relations staff. It was first circulated to a cross-section 
group of salaried employees and after their comments and criticisms 
had been considered, the final draft was printed and distributed to our 
entire salaried force. 


Many questions were raised by employees after they had read ‘The Story of 
Your Salary’’ and, in most cases supervisors, after a year’s experience with the plan, 
were in a position to give satisfactory answers. One of the advantages obtained 
from placing such information in the employees’ hands was compulsion on the super- 
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visors’ part to be well informed on Company policy in order to answer employees’ 
questions. 

A copy of ‘The Story of Your Salary’’ as issued to the salaried employees of the 
International Resistance Company follows: 


Tue Story or Your SALARY 


Many IRC employees have expressed an interest in the Company’s Salary Admin- 
istration Plan. This booklet has been prepared to explain this program and to an- 
swer any questions which may be related to it. 

It is the Company’s earnest intention that all employees be paid a fair salary, 
and that salaries in general be as high as possible, consistent with reasonable profits. 
In order to carry out this intention, there must be a system to determine pay rates and 
to provide for salary increases. This is “‘Salary Administration.” 

Salary Administration determines how much you may earn by a study of YOUR 
JOB and YOU. These two factors—your job and you—are taken into consideration 
in the following way: 

1. YOUR JOB—What is it worth to IRC, compared to all other jobs in the 
Company? 

2. YOU—How well do you do your job? Is your performance poor, average or 
superior? 

Since these two problems must be studied separately, Salary Administration has 
two sections: (1) JOB EVALUATION; (2) THE PERFORMANCE REVIEW. 


JOB EVALUATION AND YOUR JOB 


Job Evaluation is a system using the pooled judgment of men who know IRC 
jobs. It places your job in a salary grade, based on its relationship to all other jobs 
in the Company. In other words, Job Evaluation is a method of comparing your 
job with everyone elses’ job in order to determine the minimum and maximum salary 
it will pay. 

Frequently employees say, ‘‘But my job is not like any other job, so how can it 
be compared?”’ The answer is simply this: All jobs require the use of the mind, al- 
though mental effort in some must be greater than in others; all jobs require skill, 
even though this skill varies from the simplest use of the hands to an intricate and 
complex technical background; and all jobs carry responsibility. Physical effort is 
expended, and work is done under different working conditions. These factors in 
your job—mental effort, skill, responsibility, physical effort and working conditions 
—are compared with similar factors in other jobs to decide which job deserves the 
higher salary—and why. Assume that a yardstick, marked off with these five fac- 
tors, is used to measure all jobs; then by this yardstick some jobs will measure ‘‘long- 
er’’ than others, and some “‘shorter."’ The ‘‘longer’’ job is placed in a higher salary 
bracket than the ‘‘shorter’’ job. 
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Job Evaluation, then, has determined what your specific job is worth to the 
Company. It has decided the least your job will pay to the inexperienced or new 
man on the job, and the most it can pay to the good, experienced worker. However, 
what your exact salary will be, within that salary range, does not depend upon Job 
Evaluation, but upon you. This brings us to Performance Review, the second phase of 
Salary Administration, in which you, as an individual, play a part in determining 
what your salary shall be. 
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PERFORMANCE REVIEW AND YOU 









In a sense, your salary is what you make it. How well you do your job, how 
satisfactorily you meet its requirements, determines your exact salary within your 
salary grade. A superior worker should be paid more than a slow worker on the 
same job; an experienced employee should be paid more thana beginner. What YOU 
are paid depends upon YOU, as shown by your Performance Review. 

Your Performance Review is a ‘“‘picture’’ of you as an employee. It is a six- 
month report on your individual job performance—a six-month guarantee that your 
work will be appraised regularly and justly, so that increases may be given when and 
where increases are due. 

Twice a year your supervisor is given a printed form which asks questions about 
the quality and quantity of your work, your cooperation, knowledge of your job and 
your attendance and lateness record. When your supervisor has filled out your Per- 
formance Review form, he will discuss it with you so that you may know how you 
are progressing, what you can do to improve your work, and, in short, exactly 
‘where you stand.”’ 

As your work improves, your salary should increase, although it may never ex- 
ceed the maximum salary established for your job. You may earn only one increase 
at a time, and the amount of that increase is determined by your salary grade. Gen- 
erally speaking, if your Performance Reviews indicate that you are an average 
worker, your increases should take you to the mid-point of your salary grade. It 
your Performance Reviews rate you an excellent worker, you may be increased, by 
stages, until you are above the mid-point, or within the upper half of your salary 
grade. 

During your first year at IRC, you will have three Performance Reviews. If 
you started at the minimum of your salary grade, and, if your work warrants, you 
may receive an increase with each Performance Review. The Performance Reviews 
will come at the end of your first three, six and twelve months of service with the 
Company. From the beginning of your second year, your performance will be re- 
viewed semi-annually. You will be considered for a salary increase once a year, on 
the anniversary of your employment date with the Company, when you will receive 
your annual Performance Review. Your semi-annual Performance Review, which 
comes six months later, is intended to keep you informed of your progress. 
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YOU CAN BE PROMOTED 


If you have reached the top of your salary grade, it is not necessarily true that 
you can ‘‘go no further."” YOU CAN BE PROMOTED. It is IRC’s policy, wher- 
ever possible, to promote employees when vacancies occur or new positions are 
created rather than to hire ‘‘outside people’’ to fill these jobs. If you are capable of 
assuming new duties, if you have the necessary requirements for a new position, you 
will be considered, along with other employees, for promotion. The most eligible 
employee will be chosen. IT CAN BE YOU. 

At the time of your promotion, you may receive an increase immediately, or it 
may be withheld for consideration at the end of a month, after you have had an 
opportunity to demonstrate your ability in your new position. 


*“SPEAK YOUR PIECE” 


This, then, is the story of Salary Administration. It is the story behind your 
salary. Since it so vitally concerns you, your questions, comments and criticisms are 
invited and welcome. 

Salary Administration was planned for you, and without your cooperation and 
support it cannot function with fairness to all and recognition for those who do their 
best. So feel free to “‘speak your piece’’ to the proper person. Your supervisor, 


division head or the Industrial Relations Manager will gladly explain details which 
are not clear, and will consider and appreciate your helpful recommendations. 
January, 1947 Industrial Relations Department 





There is still time for management to plan its 
course against possible ‘‘portal-to-portal’’ pen- 
alty payments. Here are some practical sugges- 
tions. 





al-Pay Formulae 


By Frank A. Bairp, Chief Engineer, Associated 
Business Consultants 


told that women were hijacking bakery trucks as a measure to relieve short- 

ages in baked goods. Not far away, behind its marble facade stating ‘‘Equal 
Justice under Law,’’ the Supreme Court was handing down its decision in the case of 
the United Pottery Workers (C.I.O.) versus the Mt. Clemens Pottery Company. The 
decision overruled Judge Frank A. Picard, the trial judge of the Eastern District of 
Michigan, in his award of $1,200 overtime pay to the workers and further stated that 
the workers might well deserve portal-to-portal pay and ordered the Judge to deter- 
mine how much time it takes walking from time clock to work bench, changing 
clothes, putting on aprons or overalls, taping or greasing arms, putting on finger cots, 
preparing equipment for productive work, turning on switches, assembling or sharp- 
ening tools and time spent in preparation for work. 

These activities, the Court held, are compensable provided they were performed 
outside the regular eight-hour day and should be paid for at overtime rates. This 
attitude was consistent with the Jewell Ridge Decision that ‘‘underground travel 
time in mines must be counted as hours worked.”’ 

The Supreme Court further directed Judge Picard to apply the ‘‘DeMinimus’”’ 
theory to his findings. This is the nubof the present contention. ‘‘DeMinimus non 
curat lex’’ or ‘‘the law does not concern itself with trifles’’ may be interpreted in 
effect that there would be no payment for ‘‘split-second absurdities’’ or for times that 
were ‘‘negligible.’’ This aspect has sent the Judge trudging thru the snow at the 
Pottery with stopwatch inhand. Howlongisatrifle? It has been stated by Unions 
that these ‘‘trifles’’ represent, together with liquidated damages, a sum of six billion 
dollars, six followed by nine ciphers! 

Management need not sit idly by awaiting the final adjudication of this matter 
or hoping for relief by Congressional action. This is not entirely a legal matter that 
can only be solved by briefs. Modern management has the tools now to (2) settle 
claims if liability is established; (2) compensate for non-productive work; or (G3) 
avoid liability in the future. 


‘e) JUNE 10, 1946, a Senate committee in Washington in solemn conclave was 
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The Wages and Hours Division of the Department of Labor has stated that non- 
productive time may be paid for at a rate lower than that for productive time but 
this non-productive rate must be set by agreement between the company and the 
workers and must not be lower than the prevailing minimum wage. Management 
recently learned with considerable interest of a portal-pay settlement between Dow 
Chemical Co. and District 50 of the United Mine Workers Union (A.F.L.). Details 
of the agreement on $4,665,000 in lump sum payments—reached by collective bar- 
gaining, provide a tipoff on how other negotiators might go about portal-pay com- 
putation. 

District 50 informed its members in Dow's Midland (Mich.) plant that it had 
agreed with management on the basis for computing, in minutes, retroactive portal- 
pay for shift workers. The union also announced the basis for future portal-pay (at 
Over-time rates). Significantly, it differed from that allowed for past years. Approx- 
imately six additional minutes daily are allowed by management. The union, which 
withdrew a demand for a flat 20¢ hourly wage increase, told members they would 
receive the equivalent of an 11¢ raise through portal-pay. 

Here is a comparison of Dow’s formulas for figuring retroactive and future portal 


pay: 


Travel (clock to locker) 
Changing clothes 
Travel (locker to job) 
Shift change 

Travel (job to locker) 
Changing clothes 

Wash up 

Travel Clocker to clock) 


Total minutes per shift 
*Subject to payment at the rate of time and one-half as overtime pay. 


There are also other solutions available to Management. The pertinent elapsed 
times of non-productive work can be ascertained scientifically by time studies. This 
necessary time data already exists in the personnel files of some companies. A prop- 
erly drawn job description should have recorded all the activities of a job and refer- 
ence to these job descriptions may reveal the supplementary duties of the worker in 
addition to the major duties. Thus if a machinist sharpens his own tools, it should 
have been recorded in the job description of his grade of machinist, i.e. that he must 
know how to and does sharpen his own tools or that he is mot required to do so. 
Thus, if this activity was performed on the worker’s own time in excess of eight 
hours of work in a day and the company is adjudged liable, one of the bases for the 
settlement of the claim is in the job description. 

Another tool of modern personnel relations—Job Evaluation—can assist in es- 
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tablishing or avoiding compensation. Following a properly drawn job description 
setting forth each element of the job, a job evaluation is prepared assigning a value 
in dollars and cents, points or factors, for each element. It is entirely possible that 
activities considered compensable by the Supreme Court and performed outside the 
eight-hour work day were compensated for when the job evaluation was made based 
on the job descriptions and wage analyst’s studies. Although the time may not 
have been considered as overtime, the evaluator may have taken this additional work 
into consideration when setting the hourly wage rate for that particular job. 

Managements who use scientific Job Evaluation should scrutinize their existing 
evaluations to determine whether or not consideration for pay purposes has been 
given to such factors as sharpening tools, putting on work clothing, taking a neces- 
sary shower, etcetera. Carefully prepared data, according to the best personnel 
practices, can materially assist in determining extra pay due or in avoiding violations 
in the future. The wage analyst may have taken such factors into account and they 
are now reflected in the overall jobrate. Therefore, reanalysis and lower evaluation 
now must be made if such elements are to be paid for separately in terms of overtime 
pay rather than as an overall additional amount which was part of the regular hourly 
rate of pay. ” 

Depending on the actual facts, this line of reasoning can be a potent factor in 
settling portal-pay claims for those companies whose job descriptions and job evalua- 
tions actually compensated workers for this ‘extra work.’’ It might be shown that 
compensation already was paid by the increased regular hourly rate of pay which 
was higher due to such elements for which credit—and cents per hour—became a part 
of the regular rate of pay. Such is one possible answer on those “‘portal’’ job ele- 
ments which are now claimed as extra and for which additional compensation is now 
demanded. 

Similarly this same technique will prove of great value to managements who 
now adopt job evaluation and will hereafter have facts to use in dealing with such 
basic problems. 

Precautionary measures should be taken against incurring liability while portal- 
to-portal pay for manufacturing drags thru the courts. Management should con- 
sider the advisability of defining, thru careful written descriptions, all required time 
to be spent in preparation for work as part of the eight-hour day. Thus, no over- 
time claim could arise for double damages. 

Despite the confused aspect of the situation management can solve the problem. 
While one branch of government—the Wage and Hours Division of the Labor De- 
partment—advises industry of its liability; other branches—the War and Navy De- 
partments—absorb the cost of the liability because of clauses in national defense and 
war contracts. By using the scientific tools at its command and maintaining a con- 
structive and optimistic approach, a balanced and reasonable solution is available. 





Setting wage rates or adopting incentive plans is 
no longer merely an engineering problem. Hu- 
man values must be considered. 


Wage Incentives 


By J. K. Loupen, Armstrong Cork Company 


AGE incentives, as they have been since their introduction to industry on 
a large scale around the turn of the century, are perhaps the most contro- 
versial tool of management we have today. 

You would assume that since we have had so much experience with incentives 
that by now we would have learned how to use them properly and to eliminate the 
majority of their controversial features. Yet I am afraid that we are failing to grasp 
the true fundamental natures of our difficulties. 

To better understand our problem let us discuss why we have incentives. Does 
it not stem from our desire to recognize differences in ability and desire of workers 
to produce, and does it not stem from our desire to reward workers who are willing 
to increase their productivity? It has been proven many times that when a large 
group of men are brought together on the same work, at a uniform rate of pay by the 
day, the poorest worker tends to establish the level of output. This is natural, as 
there is no incentive for one worker to produce more than another even though he be 
capable of doing so. 

If that be true we can state that the fundamental purpose of an incentive system 
is to offer a financial incentive to a worker, or group of workers, to produce work of 
an acceptable quality over and above a specified quantity. That sounds sensible and 
fair, and our first conclusion might be that the success of an incentive system would 
depend on the fairness and accuracy with which the specified quantities or standards 
are established, the nature of their guarantee, and the fairness and accuracy upon 
which the quality standards are set. If we can successfully meet these points, then 
we would assume that work requirements between various jobs in a plant are rela- 
tively equal and there should be little opposition to an incentive plan. 

Yet we know that is not the case. Those factors are vital but they fall short 
because man does not work for wages alone. 

What then are the reasons why so many workers object to the use of incentives? 
There are two basic objections: The first springs from the organized group, who be- 
lieve that a union can only be strong when competition among workers is eliminated. 
Obviously an incentive system stimulates competition to a degree among workers 
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and opens up possibilities for a second enemy of the union, and that is, individual 
bargaining. This objection springs from the fundamental fact that social recognition 
and group security are, and I believe always have been, stronger than an economic 
incentive alone. 

The second basic objection comes from those individuals who have had experi- 
ence with incentives in the past and found them to have been developed and admin- 
istered in an unfair and unsound manner. Thus they have experienced situations 
that have threatened their security, and many times their dignity and personal pride. 

In the brief time allotted, I would like to explore these human relations angles 
rather than to delve deeply into the ramifications of different types of incentive plans. 

First of all, let us examine the true place of an incentive system in the wage 
administration program of acompany. It is vital that we remember that incentives 
are a sustaining mechanism and not an attaining mechanism. By that I mean, in- 
centives are the device that is used to consolidate gains made through cost reduction 
by such means as motion study, improved tool design, the development of the sim- 
plest method possible of performing work at that time, and properly training the 
individual in the performance of the job. Then, in order to maintain these gains, 
paying him a financial reward to meet and beat the standards of output established. 

What are some of the practices that have laid the groundwork for most of the 
opposition to incentives and the technological changes that often accompanies them? 
They would fall under three general headings—the first being a lack of knowledge 
as to what constitutes sound human relations, the second, a lack of technical know- 
how, and the third, unenlightened policies governing the plan in question. 

It is difficult to separate errors in human relations and errors in policy, because 
if policies were sound and comprehensive there would be few errors in human rela- 
tions providing they were properly interpreted and lived up to. 

Nevertheless in this area falls the failure to have the supervision play a major 
part in the development of the plan for a department and the corresponding failure 
to enlist the cooperation of the employees and to gain their full understanding and 
confidence. This meant that neither the department head nor the employees knew 
exactly what was going on and something was just being handed them. Manage- 
ment in the upper levels expected blind faith on the part of management at the lower 
levels and the hourly workers. Management too often handled such matters on their 
own terms and conditions because they had the power, failing completely to recog- 
nize and understand the human relations involved. 

This, plus the lack of sound policy caused many fears to arise in the workers’ 
mind, which in many cases were justified. These fears usually took the following 
pattern: 

1. That the job will be deemphasized to the degree that their skill and 

knowledge are no longer economic assets to them. 

2. That they will be required to work at a pace they cannot maintain with- 

out injury to their health, causing them to age prematurely. 
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. There will be a reduction in the force, which will throw them out of 
work. 

. If they do not meet the standards every day they will either lose their 
jobs or be demoted. 

. The rate will be cut as production increases, so that they will have to 
turn out more and more work for the same money. 

These fears accompany such specific policy failures as not to guarantee stand- 
ards, once established, against change, unless there be a change of method, equip- 
ment, and specification; to fail to continuously maintain measured standards in 
particular and the incentive installation in general once it isestablished. These, plus 
the major failure to comprehend the psychological effect of change on an individual 
and group. 

The technological mistakes centered around the lack of know-how and under- 
standing on the part of management. These included failing to recognize the caliber 
of man and the competency required to properly perform industrial engineering func- 
tions; failure to establish standard procedure and policies governing that work; and 
perhaps the greatest one, the failure to realize that incentives are a sustaining mecha- 
nism and not an attaining one. This led to such charges as speed up, and in many 
cases rightly so.* Not recognizing that material standards and quality had to be 
definitely tied in to the plan was another failure. 

We have learned that beyond the basic fundamentals each plan must be tailored 
to fit the given situation; yet there are features and requirements that can be used as 
measuring sticks to determine the desirability and completeness of any plan that may 
be developed. These include the fact that the plan should reward the employee in 
direct proportion to increased output. By that I mean the so-called “‘split plans’’ or 
‘‘sharing plans’’ are obsolete in the large majority of cases, particularly those where 
the operation can be reasonably standardized. . 

The plan must be kept simple and easily understood. Standards must be.guaran- 
teed within reason and only changed to the degree actually called for. The details 
of the plan must be clearly covered by instructions and methods of calculating bonus 
performance must be set forth in a simple and straightforward manner. Shop pro- 
cedures and practices must be standardized and definite quality requirements built 
into the plan. 

Equitable adjustments for failure to meet the task, when cause of failure is be- 
yond the employee’s control, must be provided—and, above all, the plan must be 
rigidly maintained. 

Not only in the case of wage incentives, but for any form of technological change 
or cost reduction, management must have its policies and thinking concerning the 
program and its results well in hand before the plan is started. It must be prepared 
to express and discuss its policies with the employees in a clear, concise manner before 

* This failure centered around the concept that time study was the beginning and the end of such a program. Thus 


standards were set based on the concept someone had of what the output would be if the job were done another way and 
largely leaving it up to the worker to salve his own problem. 
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any actual work isdone. This is true not only from an over-all standpoint but also 
in the details of the work that is going to be carried forward: for example, the details 
required to properly develop a wage incentive plan and the details of its calculations. 

From an over-all standpoint, management must be ready to define the general 
objective of the study, its policy on job security, its attitude towards the de-emphasis 
and dislocation of skills. Sound work standards shall be established but what will 
be management's attitude toward the performance requirements against these stand- 
ards? What will be its attitude on rate cutting? 

By policy I mean clear concise definitions. For example, one on job security 
might read as follows: 


‘‘No one will be laid off as a direct or indirect result of this study. 
Should anyone be released from his duties by this study, he will be 
given plant-wide seniority, (union contract permitting) and every 
effort made to reestablish him at his highest skill. Any excess labor 
remaining will be placed in a pool until such time as normal labor 
turnover re-absorbs him into a regular job.”’ 


The problem of union participation in the development and institution of such 
projects as a wage incentive system weighs heavily in many instances. Yet again, 
union or no union, we must remember that every man wants to be in the know, to be 
a member of the team and play a part in working out his own destiny. He wants 
to have matters that affect him—the plans, hopes, and problems—discussed with him 
as an intelligent human being. That is the key. 

No matter how technically sound your work has been and even if your policies 
are of a high order, the worker at all levels wants to have his say—his opinion 
sought. Many times it does not take much but whatever the amount—give it. 

In so doing, you need not surrender your position as the responsible head of the 
business. 

There are certain fundamental concepts of responsibility and authority that must 
underlie this relationship and must be fully considered by management. 

Union or worker participation may and will vary in degree but these concepts 
are not affected by the degree of participation decided upon but are fundamental. 
Some of these are: 

1. The final power of decision must rest with management. This is true 

even as to whether or not the project shall be continued. Should there 
be disagreement between the union and the management, this disagree- 
ment should be taken up through the formal grievance procedure. 

. Policies governing the work of the participants must be clearly stated 
before any work is done. Particular care must be taken to avoid com- 
mitments that it may not be possible to keep. 

. A standard must be based only upon fact and changed only by fact 
That means that standards as such are not negotiable. 
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Wage incentives are not a cure-all, but they do represent the best device yet 
developed to reward individual workers for their differing abilities and desires to 
produce. As such they are a vital element in our wage administration picture. 
Furthermore, if we are going to continue to increase the standard of living in this 
country, and in the world, we must find ways and means of increasing our productiv- 
ity through improved methods and technological change. If we accept that premise, 
it is then essential that both management and labor consider the proper development 
of wage incentive plans and their use to consolidate our gains so that the maximum 
benefit for all can be attained. In so doing we must not threaten the security and 
prestige of the workers involved. There is a solution and it is up to management to 
point the way. 

A paper presented at the Industrial Relations Conference of The Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia in January, 1947 








Practical suggestions for counseling the veteran 
or which can be used to re-assign the industrial 
yet employee whose job has been abolished. 


w- | Commonsense Counseling 


By Paut T. Kostax, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 
na 


Another version is ‘‘You tell me—you're the counselor,’’—given in answer to a 

question about occupational interests or plans, 

Such statements bring the counselor face-to-face with the realities of vocational 
counseling. No longer is choosing a vocation a textbook lesson, a lecture by a pro- 
fessor in psychology, or the matter of library browsing. Before you is a man with 
a problem, the problem of choosing his life’s work! 

To the neophyte in counseling this is an ordeal to be ‘sweated out’’ many times 
) before he can gain poise and confidence in his ability to do a professional job. 

The modern counseling scene has become a most challenging one. Professional 
people counseling today must enter into the spirit of the times. This is particularly 
true in the counseling of veterans. There is little or no time for job exploration by 
use of brief work experiences, or opportunity to use the tentative selection techniques 
familiar to school counselors. Life has suddenly become very real and earnest for 
the veteran and he comes before the counselor with a feeling that ‘‘time’s awasting.”’ 

All of which has demanded an adjustment on the part of most vocational ‘ad- 
visors. It has confused some and disturbed others. With the result that too much 
of the current day counseling might be compared to the “‘pass, punt, or prayer’’ 
technique of a Michigari football team of a few years back. 

Vocational counseling has come of age. It is now ‘‘big business.’’ The coun- 
selor must have the know-how just as does the engineer, the machinist, the stenogra- 
pher, and the technician. 

The ‘‘art and technique’ of counseling have been expounded many times in many 
places. You get the feeling that you just don’t belong unless you can, in knowing 
fashion, use words and phrases such as “‘vocational adjustment,’’ ‘‘psychometri- 
cian,’ “‘human engineering,’’ ‘‘job families,’’ ‘percentile ratings,’’ ‘‘personality 
inventories,’’ and others. 

Now is the time for a simplified and commonsense approach to be used in our 
counseling: one adapted to the current needs of our veterans who make up the major- 
ity of the adults at most counseling and guidance centers. 
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I Don’t know what I want to do”’ is a phrase familiar to vocational counselors. 
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Some years ago the writer attended a graduate lecture during which the professor 
stated that all the facts necessary for good counseling could be indicated by the 
mnemonic *‘CIO.’’ (At that time those initials did not have the connotation and 
social significance of our present times). He made the point that by analyzing the 
individual according to C-capacities, I-interests, and O-opportunities, you had suffi- 
cient information to do a good counseling job. 

Capacities meant a review of the person’s school and work achievements plus 
interpretation of mental abilities, physical limitations, and personality adjustment, 
Interests were either those expressed verbally, some indicated by hobbies and extra- 
curricular activities, or verified by written tests. Opportunities represented the job 
situation or the labor market. 

The war has brought us the veteran and current counseling experience with him 
has emphasized the need for analysis of two other counseling factors before the final 
selection of any vocational objective. The original CIO mnemonic becomes CIO- 
RD. 

R—Reality of the situation. Personal experience as an Army Separation Coun- 
selor and as a vocational appraiser in counseling centers has brought to the fore 
realization of the importance of this factor. 

Many are the times when according to an analysis of capacities, interests, and 
opportunities a veteran should have entered a training program for a specifically 
agreed upon and selected objective only to be thwarted by the “‘reality’’ of his par- 
ticular situation. Usually it was the acquisition of a family during his services and 
for which he must provide an adequate income. Other reasons which have caused 
some men to hesitate in accepting the correct vocational objective are those of age 
and time-lag since last attending a school. The ‘‘reality of the situation’’ is an 
important concept in counseling since it stresses the socio-economic factors impor- 
tant to the welfare of the individual. " 

D—Drive. This is not a factor you can measure by tests but you sense it in the 
counseling situation as being part of the ‘‘make-up’”’ of the disabled veteran before 
you. Usually any analysis of the capacity of the individual would consider physical 
limitations but ‘‘drive’’ represents a unique quality which may overcome the obvious 
physical limitations. The disabled veteran ‘doing the impossible’ is the rule rather 
than the exception. The counselor should be alert to recognize this important 
factor. 

The CIO-RD factors are accepted as the necessary over-all considerations in- 
volved in the counseling process. We are now ready to go from the general to the 
specific in choosing an occupation. This is a stumbling block for many counselors. 

Just recently in interviewing an applicant for a counseling position the writer 
asked him what he did when the counselee ‘‘didn’t know what he wanted to do.” 
The answer was that “‘you could always force him to give you some objective!’’ 
Forcing an objective is definitely not a desired technique. 

What one does at this point is not a mystery yet the simple procedure of “‘nar- 
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rowing down”’ to a specific vocational objective is difficult for many counselors. 
There is no magic word; one does not wave a magic wand. Whether the technique 
be of a direct or non-directive nature, or a combination of both, it is based upon a 
counselor-counselee relationship involving mutual understanding, respect, and con- 
fidence which will come only if the counselor shows by his work habits that he does 
know the “‘art’’ of choosing a vocational objective. 


CouNSELING TECHNIQUES 


Selecting a vocational objective is not a guessing game—it is a logical and scien- 
tific procedure. Though there may be variations and combinations of techniques 
there are but three basic approaches to the problem. 

. Analysis of individual survey factors which provide leads to occupa- 
tional fields. 

. Utilizing vocational aptitude test batteries. 

. Analytical approach by the exploration of major occupational groupings. 

. Analysis of individual survey factors which provide leads to occupational fields: 

In any counseling situation, whether with children or adults, veterans or non- 
veterans, the first effort is a review of the person’s background. (Similar to the 
Veteran Administration Form #1902b, ‘“The Individual Survey’’). During this in- 
dividualized and personalized contact the counselor is in position to get several leads 
which may have vocational significance. 

No matter what the nature of the personnel form you may have before you in 
this initial contact you generally discuss the following:1. Family work background; 
2, School courses, success in specific courses, and subjects liked or disliked; 3, 
Hobbies, avocational interests, and extra-curricular activities; 4, Job efforts; 5, Work 
experiences, full-time, part-time, summers, and after-school; 6, Service experiences; 
and 7, Personal job plans. 

It is at this point that the experienced counselor takes hold of the situation and 
‘“proves his mettle.’’ Each of the above factors provides a point for departure in the 
selection of a vocational objective. Utilizing the tools and techniques of his trade 
he reveals new occupational horizons to the counselee. 

1. Family work background: How much job information does this yield? Has the 
counselee ever considered the job possibilities offered in the industries and crafts in 
which some members of his family are engaged? The counselor should use available 
reference data such as the USES Job Families, The National Job Descriptions by Industry 
and Occupations, and the many Occupational Briefs and Monographs published by Science 
Research Associates, Occupational Index, and similar public or private groups. 

A review of family work background may have additional occupational signifi- 
cance. Perhaps the counselee wishes to “‘rise above’ the skill level or occupational 
rut of his family group; frequently the counselee will aspire to job success far beyond 
his capacities because the family desires him to be a professional man or a technolo- 
gist. 
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2. School courses, success in specific subjects, likes and dislikes: The entire field of 
educational counseling relates to these factors and the possibilities, particularly in 
vocational counseling, are staggering. Did the person have an Academic, Com- 
mercial, Art, or Mechanical course? And the ramifications involved in each are not 
to be slighted. Why wassuch acourse chosen? What success was achieved? What 
interests were aroused? The counselor should secure school transcripts and evaluate 
them with the counselee. 

Tests must be used. The General Educational Development battery, the 
Achievement tests by Stanford, Progressive, Cooperative et al will aid in evaluating 
past educational experiences. Mental ability tests such as Ohio State Psychological 
Examination, American Council of Education Psychological Exam, California Test 
for Mental Maturity, Wechsler Intelligence Scale, and others are aids in prognosing 
future educational attainments. Such facts must be known in predicting probable 
job success in certain fields of work. 

The counselor should use the Carter Good Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Pro- 
fessional Schools as an aid in course planning. Equally valuable are specific College, 
Trade, and Technical School Bulletin and Brochures. Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles will be used very often because it relates civilian and service training 
courses to entry-job areas. 

3. Hobbies, interests, and avocational activities: They represent specific pegs to 
which we may tie an occupational choice. Typical examples are—the Junior High 
School boy becomes fascinated with his Christmas chemical set and wants to become 
a chemist; the reporter on the High School paper wants to be a journalist; the girl 
who did the gowns for the school play wants to be a fashion designer; the disabled 
veteran liked to do leather craft work in occupational therapy and wants to train for 
some job related to this activity. 

The greatest single aid for the counselor is Part IV of Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. It offers an alphabetized listing of many hobbies and extra-curricular activi- 
ties and relates each one to fields of work, each offering many occupational possi- 
bilities. 

Expressed interests may be verified or new ones brought to the fore by the use of 
Interest Tests. The Kuder and Strong interest tests are known to all counselors; 
others are becoming equally well-known. Especially valuable are the counseling 
aids similar to the one prepared by Kuder which lists specific job titles for each major 
interest area. 

4. Job efforts: This is as significant as any other factor. Does he have any plan 
for landing a job? Do his job contacts indicate any job preferences? Why hasn't he 
landed the job? How does he react to job referrals and job refusals? These are very 
important leads for the counselor. Is he unemployed because he isn’t qualified, does 
not make the most of his capacities, lacks self-confidence, . . . etc. 

Consideration of this topic may result in referral to mental hygiene clinics; may 
“‘sell’’ the need of additional training; or may require that the counselor use such 
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tools as USES Labor Market Information, VA Manual of Occupational Information, and 
local job information data found in newspapers and classified directories. Perhaps the 
counselor and counselee may have to review topical paragraphs from text book 
material on themes such as ‘‘Choose your job and Land it.”’ 

5. Work experiences, whether full-time, part-time, summers, or after-school: The work 
experiences of the individual may have a positive or negative effect upon future voca- 
tional plans. The individual will have either “‘liked’’ or ‘‘disliked’’ his job experi- 
ences. If the work has been pleasant then the counselor must use vacational infor- 
mation data which will relate this specific experience to broader occupational fields 
or indicate job family hierarchies for upgrading purposes. 

Some counselors place too much emphasis upon part-time or after-school experi- 
ences. It is not to be denied that such work experiences may provide a lead to a 
vocational objective but usually such jobs are merely ‘‘of the moment’’ and an eco- 
nomic necessity. Much of the job experiences of adults prior to the war was a 
‘‘depression necessity’’ and not at all related to the job interests of the worker. 

However, where such work experience does have counseling significance the 
counselor must use the Job Family Series, Job Descriptions by Industries, Part II of Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles and Part IV of Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and similar 
occupational compendia, in order to expand the occupational outlook of the indi- 
vidual. 

Job Family Series and Job Descriptions by Industries will provide job information 
relating to the job experience of the worker. Part II of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, by the nature of its logical coding structure, will provide additional leads on 
each skill level as well as related job information in major occupational groupings. 
The table in the back of Part IV, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, relates job titles 
(which may represent the occupational experience of the counselee) to entry-job 
areas which serve to expand occupational considerations. Although the Tables of 
Related Occupations was devised to relate Service work experience to civilian jobs the 
counselor very often may use this tool to relate a civilian job (as expressed in its 
Service counterpart) to job groupings of an upgraded nature which might be attained 
by further education and training. 

6. Service experience: The individual’s service experience may or may not be im- 
portant in the counseling situation. The Occupational Analysis Division of U.S. 
Employment Service prepared several manuals which indicated relationships between 
a person’s Army-Navy work experience and civilian jobs which he might enter into 
or prepare for by advanced training. Known as Special Aids for Placing Military 
(Naval) Personnel in Civilian Jobs they serve well as counseling tools if used intelli- 
gently. 

Many service persons attended special Army-Navy training courses. Part IV, 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, lists such courses and makes references to occupational 
fields where such training could be utilized. 

7. Personal job planning: Some persons, during an initial interview, may present 
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to the counselor certain vocational objectives which they (the counselees) have been 
considering. These suggested objectives should be reviewed very carefully. How- 
ever, persons making such suggestions are not of the “‘I don’t know what I want to 
do’’ category; it is not to be denied that very often persons with specific objectives in 
mind are more of a counseling problem than those with no objectives. Others do 
have objectives in mind but hesitate to reveal them until a satisfactory personal re- 
lationship has been established. At no time should the counselor probe for ‘‘hidden”’ 
objectives to such an extent that the counselee feels forced to name one. 

IT. Utilizing vocational test batteries: 

There is no need to expand upon this recognized and accepted technique of 
selecting a vocational objective. Testing plays an important réle in the counseling 
process. The only word of caution is that test results should not be the sole criteria 
in selecting a vocational objective. Relate them to other significant factors. 

Batteries of interest, mental ability, personality, achievement, and aptitude 
tests are ‘‘tools of the trade.’” But as in any trade or craft the worker seeks to im- 
prove his tools to do a better job and psychologists throughout the country are 
striving for better diagnostic and prognostic tests. 

III. Analytical approach by the exploration of major occupational groupings: 

There will be times when the counselor feels as though he has come to an impasse 
in reaching a vocational objective. The ‘‘individual survey’’ will have provided no 
worthy job leads and results of test batteries indicate no particular vocational pat- 
tern. This is the opportune time to use the third counseling technique known as the 
“analytical approach.”’ 

The vocational objective, when finally selected, usually will be a five or six digit 
coded job title from Part I, Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The job titles in 
Part I of the Dictionary are listed alphabetically and these same titles are to be found 
in Part II of the Dictionary, arranged according to a logical code structure. There- 
fore, since our ‘‘unknown”’ occupational objective will eventually be found in Part 
II of D.O.T. the counselor can use this text as a counseling tool once he is familiar 
with its format. 

The analytical method of selecting a vocational objective by exploration of occu- 
pational groupings has five major steps: 

1. Selecting the desired major occupational groups. 

2. Reviewing three-digit occupational grouping titles within the selected 

major groups. 

. Listing specific job titles found within the approved three-digit groups. 

. Reviewing or eliminating these job titles as per counselee’s desires. 

. Selecting, in order of choice, the remaining vocational objectives and 
validating each according to the basic factors involved in selecting an 
occupation, 

To initiate the analytical approach the counselor should explain to the counselee 
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that most of the world’s work can be grouped under certain major occupational 
groupings. As each one is mentioned and discussed it should be listed across the 
top of a blank piece of paper. The seven major occupational groupings, according 
to Part II, Dictionary of Occupational Titles are: 1—Professional and Managerial, 
2—Clerical and Sales, 3—Service, 4—Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishery, 5—Skilled, 
6—Semi-Skilled, and 7—Unskilled. 

Because of some experience in the counseling situation these groupings have been 
revised and modified to meet operating needs and are presented to the counselee as 
follows: Professional and Technical—Clerical—Sales—Service—A griculture and For- 
estry—Trades and Crafts. (See Exhibit #1, attached). 


EXHIBIT #1 
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o-19 Eng., mechanical Clerks 4-76 Tool maker 
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Beginning with these major groupings certain considerations should be reviewed 
and analyzed with the counselee in an attempt to start ‘closing the bands’’ of occu- 
pational possibilities by eliminating major groupings not desirable or suitable. 
Each grouping should be finally acknowledged by both counselor and counselee as 
(1) ‘Yes, this is a possible field of work,’’ (2) ‘“This is a doubtful field, we'll have 
to explore it further,’’ or (3) “No, I have no desire to do this kind of work."’ Thus 
the counselee, as a first step in the analytical counseling process, considers the major 
groupings and eliminates some of them. (See Step #1, Exhibit #1) 

Just how is this done? 

Having listed the major occupational groupings the counselor discusses each 
with the counselee in terms of general factors which would tend to eliminate it or 
cause it to be considered as a vocational possibility. These factors will vary from 
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case to case but in general will relate to known facts as per capacities, interests, 
opportunities, reality of the situation, and drive. 

The following paragraphs are merely illustrative of this phase of the technique 
and each counselor will, through experience, devise his own methodology. 

1. Professional and Technical. Entry into this field depends upon the educational 
achievement, mental ability, and prognostic data on probable success in advanced 
training. Professional and technical jobs require many years of preparation, much 
study and concentration. Factors of age, family status, economic situation, personal 
responsibilities, and awareness of the ‘‘job ahead”’ are significant. Thus even before 
specific jobs in the field are to be considered a decision must be made as to the feasi- 
bility of entry into it. 

2. Clerical. Can the person adjust to the environment and routine of office 
work? What is his physical condition? Is he aware of pay scales, job security, or 
advancement limitations? Is the person willing to go to a Business School for 
specialized training for advancement or to acquire specialized skills in stenography 
and operation of business machines? Again, before any one job is selected the field 
may be eliminated. Or the person may say ‘‘that’s just the kind of work I’m looking 
for.’ How does he score in tests of ‘‘clerical aptitude?’’ 

3. Sales. What about appearance and personality? Does he seem to ‘‘fit’’ into 
this occupation? Is he thinking of clerking jobs, general sales activities, or special- 
ized sales work? Does he want a salary or commission? Can he physically do the 
work? Is he aware of the competitiveness of this field? Does he have a car, can he 
travel, what kind of experience has he had in dealing with people? Why does he 
think he will make a good salesman? The ramifications are many and each counselor 
will soon have his personalized check-list to review before he will accept this field 
as one to be explored in detail. | 

4. Service. Is the counselee aware of the “‘job realities’’ of this grouping? Does 
he know, generally, the kinds of jobs available in the domestic, personal, and pro- 
tective service fields? Is he or she willing to work in a service environment and ina 
service status. Some persons do, some do not; however, some who decide they do 
not wish to work in the Service field will reconsider when presented with possi- 
bilities of offering service as a proprietor of a small shop. 

5. Agriculture and Forestry. Most counselees do not wish to enter this field on the 
unskilled or laboring level. Alternative choices of farm ownership or being a tech- 
nician present other problems which should be reviewed very carefully. Study of 
physical capacities and stamina is important. For the city or town counselee the 
question of opportunities is paramount. Does the individual like outdoor work and 
is he able to work long hours? Can he stand the quiet and solitude; is he self- 
sufficient? Men anxious to get into farm management should have opportunity for 
try-out experiences before final selection of such an objective. 

6. Trades and Crafts. What kind of scores did he have in manual dexterity and 
mechanical aptitude? What is his capacity for independent judgment? Much lift- 
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ing and carrying may be demanded,—can he do such heavy work? Can he adjust to 
the pressure of shop work, process work, or outdoor craft work? What does he 
know of shop environment, union restrictions, tools and machinery? Will he be an 
unskilled or semi-skilled worker, an operator or a craftsman? Does he know about 
apprenticeship programs, on the job training, and the labor market? 

The preceding six paragraphs give an indication of the kind of ‘‘out-loud”’ 
thinking that the counselor and counselee must do together in a quick review of the 
major occupational groupings in order to eliminate some and start the ‘‘narrowing 
down”’ process. No attempt is made to select or discuss in detail, at this time, any 
specific occupation. 

This initial effort requires but ten or fifteen minutes and each counselor will tend 
to acquire a specialized approach to meet the needs of the situation. The important 
fact is that after this occupational review has been completed you have eliminated 
the obvious and are ready to work on the “‘yes’’ or “‘doubtful’’ groupings. 

The second step of the analytical method in the selection of an occupational ob- 
jective is a careful review of three-digit occupational grouping titles in the re- 
maining major groupings. 

To do this the counselor turns to the exact page in Part II, Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, where such a grouping starts. Thus on Page #1 the Professional 
three-digit groups begin as follows: o-o1 Accountants, o-2 Actors, 0-04 Artists, 0-06 
Authors, 0-7 Chemists, 0-13 Dentists, o-15 Engineers,.... etc... concluding with 
0.99 Managers and Officials, NEC. The Clerical group starts on page #21—1-01 
Bookeepers, 1-03 Checkers, 1-05 Clerks, 1-15 Collectors, etc. The Skilled groupings 
in Trades and Crafts begin on page #59—4-o1 Bakers, 4-05 Confection jobs, 4-14 Knit 
goods occupations, 5-08 Opticians, 5-36 Chauffeurs, 5-83 Repairman. . .etc. 

At the conclusion of such a review the counselor will have listed on his work- 
sheet (See Step #2, Exhibit #1) a number of three-digit group titles which he will 
explore in some detail with the counselee. 

It is during this process of recording possible vocational choices per three-digit 
grouping titles that the counselor can use his experience and knowledge of oc- 
cupations. He may have to explain occupational content of some groupings, talk 
briefly about educational requirements for others, or reject further consideration of 
still other groups because he knows that no training or placement opportunity exists. 
Here is the real dynamics of the counseling process which can’t be recorded by rule 
of thumb and will vary from counselor to counselor. 

The third step in the analytical approach is to review and analyze specific oc- 
cupations within each three-digit grouping still remaining. Each job title is 
checked verbally with the capacities and interests of the individual. Thus, in the 
o-18 industrial Engineer grouping the counselee may desire only ‘“Time Study En- 
gineer’’ out of all the jobs within the group. At the conclusion of the review of all 
three-digit groupings (specific jobs within these groups) a number of jobs will be 
offered as specific occupational possibilities. (See Step #3, Exhibit #1). 
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_ The fourth step in the analytical method is a careful study of the remaining job 
titles, considering each in turn as a possible vocational objective. Certain ones will 
be checked as desirable and others will be eliminated. (See Step #4, Exhibit #1). 
By this time the counselor should have established a good working relationship with 
the counselee and an honest mutual evaluation of each occupation should be made,— 
with the counselee free to make the final choices. 

The last step consists of two phases. (See Step #5, Exhibit #1). Part “‘A”’ 
involves making a final listing, in no particular sequence, of all jobs not eliminated 
and any of which might be chosen as a vocational objective. Part ‘‘B’’ lists the 
jobs in order of preference. Concurrent with this the counselor should give in- 
formation relating to methods of entry into the chosen field of work and the kinds of 
training necessary and available. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


When a final vocational objective has been selected, whether by means of (1) 
job leads from the initial individual survey, (2) from job fields revealed by test 
batteries, or (3) as a result of an analytical consideration of major occupa- 
tional groupings, it is necessary for the counselor to ‘‘validate’’ or ‘‘document’’ the 
choice. Why is this particular objective a reasonable choice? Why has it been 
selected? What does the counselee offer as evidence that he can achieve success 
in the objective selected? 

A good technique for this “‘validation’’ process is for both counselor and counse- 
lee to verbalize the question of ‘“‘why this objective’’ and then proceed to write 
down all the reasons offered. This is not a generalization but is a review of specific 
factors which will validate the choice of the objective when compared to alter- 
native choices. 

Selecting an employment objective is the heart of the vocational counseling 
process. It is a great responsibility which the counselor shares with each counselee. 
Proper vocational adjustment of the individual contributes to the well-being of the 
nation and is a direct challenge for all vocational advisors. 





Employers who do not have complete protection 
for their employees against loss of wages through 
sickness, disability and death should consider the 
problem before being forced into it. 


Security against 
Loss of Wages 


By F. O. Dierrer, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


ideas of what this term means but its scope or the proportions it could 

reach may best be expressed in the phrase ‘‘Security From the Cradle to 
the Grave’’. This brief discussion will be limited to Health and Welfare Plans as 
they pertain to employees and employers and many of my facts have been compiled 
from the National Industrial Conference Board Management Record. 

Health and Welfare Plans are not new. When people first took steady employ- 
ment most jobs included protection of some degree against sickness, accident and 
even death. Maybe the death benefit paid by the employer as a good-will gesture or 
as a moral obligation was enlarged upon by the employees “‘passing the hat’’ and 
partial wage continuation through weekly benefits during periods of disability was 
eventually assured by the formation of Employees Benefit Associations. 

The transition from the informal to the formal and then to the insured Health 
and Welfare Plans was gradual and very limited at first. Group Life Insurance was 
first underwritten about 35 years ago when some employers wanted to treat the de- 
pendents of all his employees alike and provide benefits which would not be discrim- 
inatory. Furthermore, employers wanted to insure their risk so that there would 
be a more or less level premium expense, rather than a varied donation expense which 
might be highest during years when they could least afford it. Real impetus was 
given to the sale of Group Life Insurance during World War I when every known 
tactic was used by employers to encourage employees to work for them. 

The evolution from informal to formal and then to insured Sickness & Accident 
Benefits was also gradual. Many informal plans involved too many injustices 
and many uninsured formal plans were unsound from an underwriting standpoint. 
Many of these plans were expensive to administer and the inequalities in them 
caused employee dissatisfaction. Employers felt that many of these plans fostered 
paternalism and they no longer liked to sponsor any plan that had the stigma of 
paternalism. 


Wie: is meant by the term ‘‘Health and Welfare Plans’’? Everyone has 
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At the same time many employers realized the need and the desire on the part 
of employees for this protection so the insured plan, mostly on a contributory basis, 
was the answer. Group Sickness & Accident and Accidental Death & Dismember- 
ment Insurance were first underwritten by insurance companies about 1921, Group 
Pension Plans a few years later and Group Hospitalization and Surgical Fee Benefits 
began in about 1937. The ‘‘baby’’ of the conventional Group Coverages is the 
Medical Expense Benefit Plan which was first underwritten within the past three 
years. A common-sense analysis reveals that the insurance companies did not 
market a new coverage until the demand for that particular protection was brought 
to their attention. 

The important fact is that Health and Welfare Plans did exist, in one form or 
another, for a long time and many of the progressive firms in this country realized 
the worker’s need and desire for this type of protection by making such plans avail- 
able. There are a number of underlying reasons, however, why unions took and are 
taking an active interest in Health & Welfare Plans. Following is a quotation from 
an article which appeared in The National Industrial Conference Board Management 
Record June 1946 issue. 

‘The United Mine Workers’ Union has won its demands for a health and wel- 
fare fund, and it can be expected that other unions will make similar demands, 
especially upon companies in which collective bargaining is to some extent 
on an industry-wide basis.”’ 

This statement, made last June has proved correct. Union leaders justify their elec- 
tion by all the various benefits they can obtain for the union members. Union 
officers realize that the membership needs and wants protection against all the hazards 
of life; namely, Unemployment, Sickness & Accident, Hospitalization, Medical and 
Surgical work, Death and Retirement. Nationally we have Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Benefits, Unemployment Benefits and the Social Security Benefits, but only 
two States, Rhode Island and California, have provided Cash Disability Benefits. 
Several other states, however, will probably pass this type of legislation before the 
end of 1947. More about these State Plans later. 

During the war when Wage Stabilization prevented many wage increases some 
firms provided new or revised comprehensive group insurance plans. In some cases 
such plans were voluntarily adopted by employers while in other cases, the unions 
requested or demanded them. 

From the employer’s standpoint, he realized that he must offer good workers a 
good place to work and security against certain hazards of life. Any money spent 
for group insurance premiums was a legitimate business expense from the Income 
Tax standpoint, so the two factors combined resulted in a tremendous growth in 
Group Insurance durng the past 5 years. Probably more Group Plans were bought 
during this period and certainly more will be bought in the future because employers 
realize it is sound business rather than because of any tax relief they may receive. 

When unions could not force increased wages they fought for other benefits 
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including Health and Welfare Plans or Group Insurance. Many comprehensive 
plans were adopted with the employer paying the entire premium and if group in- 
surance had been in force on a contributory basis the employee’s saving of his con- 
tribution amounted to the same thing as a small wage increase. 

Wages are no longer frozen but public opinion may do a great deal to curb wide 
demands for wage increases. Public opinion on the other hand, favors any plan 
which will be of benefit to the public as a whole so long as it doesn’t cost much and 
with this type of sponsorship, unions will probably make an even more concerted 
drive for Health and Welfare Plans. 

Almost every industry has been affected, at least to some degree, by labor’s 
demands for Health and Welfare Plans. Some industries, such as the needle trades, 
textiles, upholstering, carpet, coal mining and many others have worked out specific 
patterns for Health and Welfare Funds or Plans. Others like the Rubber, Steel and 
Automotive Industries are working on recommended plans now. 

Before going into the trend of these union demands some light might be shed 
on what many employers, some unions and most insurance companies think con- 
stitutes a sound group insurance plan. A good plan for an industrial concern is not 
a good plan for a financial institution or for any company that employs a high per- 
centage of ‘‘white collar’’ or salaried employees. Take for example, an industrial 
concern employing mostly skilled labor, some unskilled and a relatively small office 
force. Probably a sound Health and Welfare Plan would provide Life Insurance 
in amounts equal to approximately one year’s earnings, Sickness & Accident Benefits, 
at least for the wage earners, equal to 60% but not over 70% of their basic weekly 
earnings, Five or Six Dollars Daily Hospital Benefits for the employees and their 
dependents, Maximum Surgical Fee Benefits of $150 and Medical Expense Benefits to 
cover physician fees. To make the Plan really comprehensive, a Pension Plan to 
supplement the Social Security Benefits should also be included but such Pension 
Plans probably should not be provided waless or until the basic group coverages are 
in effect. 

Many Union Plans stipulate that the employer pays into a fund from 2% to 3.5% 
of his payroll to provide the Health and Welfare Plan. Usually the amounts of Life 
Insurance are kept at a minimum of $500 or $1000. The Sickness & Accident Bene- 
fits are usually high, however, and provide a cash weekly benefit of from 60% to 75% 
of the average weekly earnings. Now this differs quite widely from a soundly under- 
written group plan and can best be explained as follows— 

Assume a worker earns $1.00 an hour and is working 48 hours a week. At 
time-and-a-half for overtime he is earning $52.00 and if he has two dependents, 
his take home pay is $47.46 after deducting his Withholding Tax, Social Se- 
curity Tax and Philadelphia Wage Tax. If he is insured for 75% of his gross 
weekly earnings averaged over the past month, he will receive $39.00 in Weekly 
Disability Benefits which are free of all deductions or only $8.46 less than his 48 
hour pay check. If he should be disabled right at the time the work week is cut 
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back to 40 hours, which would mean a take home pay of $37.90 he will receive 

$1.10 more in weekly benefits than he could earn if he were working. Malin- 

gering would probably result, at least in some cases. Under the soundly under- 
written plan he would receive $24.00 or 60% of his basic $40.00 weekly earn- 
ings. Malingering is not so likely. 

The Union Plans usually include Hospitalization and Surgical Fee Benefits at 
least for the employees themselves. Some Union Health and Welfare Plans, like 
those of the American Federation of Musicians (AFL) and the United Mine Workers, 
are financed by royalties paid by the employers. Others are financed by the em- 
ployers’ contribution of a certain percentage of his payroll, while still others are 
financed by joint contributions of employer and emloyees. Some unions underwrite 
their own plan and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have their fund 
administered by the Amalgamated Life Insurance Company which is chartered under 
New York State Insurance Laws. Union members of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, who work in establishments where the employors have agreed 
to contribute 2% of their payroll, are eligible for benefits under the plan. $500 Life 
Insurance is provided, $12.00 a week Disability Benefit for men and $8.00 for women 
together with Hospital and Maternity Benefits. 

Most Health and Welfare Plans are underwritten by the old line insurance 
companies but the union often takes an active interest in the plan selected. 

In the textile, street railway, shipbuilding, furniture, paper, electrical apparatus 
and many other industries the Union Health and Welfare Plans, negotiated with 
their employers, are underwritten by the group insurance companies. Under some 
agreements the employer may select the carrier, while in others the employer's 
contribution is turned over to the union which, in turn, makes the contract with the 
insurance company. In some cases a three-way contract is made; employer, union 
and insurance carrier. - 

Many employers who provide Group Insurance Plans before they are forced to do 
so not only can purchase sound and adequate protection at reasonable expense but 
have full control of those contracts. By full control is meant that the employer can 
select his underwriter, decide what he wants to do with the dividends or cash re- 
funds paid by the insurance company and keep the Health and Welfare Plan out of 
Union Contracts. By so doing, many controversies can be avoided, because vary- 
ing amounts of benefits may be subjects causing much negotiation every time the 
Union Contract or the Group Contracts are up for renewal. 

Many Health and Welfare Plans provide only basic protection but the trend is to 
broaden the scope of these plans and after they are made adequate, pension plans to 
supplement the Social Security Benefits will be the next protection sought by the 
Unions. For example, most people have the mistaken idea that the five-cents-a-ton 
royalty paid by the coal operators into the United Mine Workers Health and Welfare 
Fund will provide large benefits. A recent study shows that after keeping some 
money in a reserve fund, these royalties will probably buy only $500 Life Insurance 
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and $15.00 Weekly Sickness & Accident Benefits for each union member. Few mod- 
ern Group Plans provide such meager benefits and yet these comprehensive group 
plans are not expensive. 

The employer who employs some workers who are not members of the union; 
for example, salaried employees, or the employer who must negotiate with more 
than one union has a real problem when he is confronted by one of these unions de- 
manding Health and Welfare Benefits. It is difficult to provide for benefits to one 
group and not to the other. The best solution is to provide sound comprehensive 
Group Insurance Benefits which will be satisfactory to all before any one group 
makes the demand. 

In conclusion, pending legislation which involves these Health and Welfare 
Plans should be mentioned. The pending Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bills contem- 
plate benefits which have been estimated to cost anywhere from 4% to 20% of all 
payrolls. Rhode Island has a compulsory State-operated plan, while on December 
ist, 1946, California’s Compulsory Disability Law became operative. The Cali- 
fornia Plan differs in one respect from the Rhode Island in that, although it is com- 
pulsory for employees to be insured, the employer may arrange for an approved vol- 
untary plan so long as the benefits are better than the State Plan and the plan does 
not cost the employees any more. It is reported that Governor Warren will next 
press for the enactment of a law providing compulsory hospitalization and medical 
and surgical care insurance. It is expected that our neighboring State of New Jersey 
will pass a Compulsory Disability Law this year. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce reported on December 25th, 1946 
that ‘‘approximately 40% of the employees in private industry are protected against 
loss of wages due to temporary disability. One out of five employees covered by 
such policies received benefits during 1945,"’ the report said. 

Health and Welfare Plans, in one form or another, are here to stay because the 
employees of these United States need and want the protection. Progressive em- 
ployers, union activity and State or even Federal Legislation will provide for the 
protection. 

A paper presented at the Industrial Relations Conference of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia in January, 1947. 





Blind workers prove superior for many tasks. 
How one English manufacturing company made 
the most of their opportunity to use blind vet- 
erans. 


Training Sightless 
Veterans for 
Precision Work 


By ALAN Ivimey, England. 


‘Britain Can Make It’’ drive illustrated in the current London exhibition | 


T THIs time British industry needs every available man and woman behind the 


of that name. 

Manpower losses in wartime are suffered not only on battlefields but when mili- 
tary service eats, locust-like, the precious years which should have belonged to 
training for and practicing a job. After the 1914 war, Britain lost thousands of 
potential workers because no adequate scheme was at hand to get them into training 
for peace; to adjust their minds and bodies from the restless here-today-and-gone- 
tomorrow of wartime to the tamer conditions of daily work. 

This time the lesson has been learned and, with an acute shortage of labor, the 
disabled ex-Serviceman has almost as good chance of a job as his unscathed neighbor. 
Even the blind now have their chance in Britain’s industry at equal wages with 
sighted workers. And, the other day, I went down to a big aircraft factory at 
Reading, 40 miles west of London, to watch some of these sightless workers at the 
bench. 

This factory, by the way, made many of the training planes on which the 
fighter-boys of the Battle of Britain learned their trade; and here I talked to blind 
men making precision parts, on which pilots’ lives depend. 


CuttT1inGc PLANET Pins 


In one shop where reduction gears are made I watched war-blinded men cutting 
planet pins up to 1/2000 in. on an electric lathe. Richard Comley looked after two 
gear-hobbing machines simultaneously. He moved about quietly with quick, 
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gentle touches of the machinery for guidance and had no fear of hurting himself. 
Within five feet of his back, if he turned that way, was a big capsten lathe with 
murderous bits projecting from it. 

“Before the war,’’ he said, ‘‘I was a salesman for a firm making women’s shoes. 
It was those women’s things that gave me my delicacy of touch,’’ he added, smiling 
in my direction. 

Here was a cheerful and confident worker if ever there was one. He said it took 
| him only about a week to learn the new job, and that he had never hurt himself at it. 

On our way across to the assembly shops we passed a little hut, something like a 
sentry-box, with a half-door and a glass window, used as a kennel for one of the guide 
dogs which accompany blind workers to and from their homes. She was a big 
Alsatian, and when I looked in over the half-door she glanced up quickly, with 
dark eyes that seemed indeed made to see for two. Tessa was her name, and outside 
her house was a notice asking factory workers and others not to pet or handle her. 
A guide-dog is a one-man dog, and fondling by many hands would inevitably spoil 
the effect of the training which makes dog and blind man virtually a single unit so 
far as getting about is concerned. 

Then we were making our way through huge sheds, with the skeletons of air- 
craft beginning to take their shapes, to a screened-off portion where a notice asked 
that nobody distract the attention of blind workers. Behind the screen, two of them 
were working at high-speed routers which cut out duralumin plates to a shape. 
Robert Patterson, a 27-year-old British veteran who lost his sight on the beaches of 
Dunkirk, showed me the template, with a two-handed wooden mount, on which the 
duralumin was carried. As long as he held the handles, his fingers were well away 
from the cutter. Yet he put his fingers under the safety-guard and showed me how 
his sense of feel really made everything quite safe. And so it was for a blind man— 
and much safer, to that highly sensitive touch, than for one who could see. Yet 
that cutter operated at 24,000 revolutions a minute. 

His mate showed me how to bevel the edge of a metal plate, and offered for my 
inspection the leather gloves he wore to keep the hot duralumin fragments, lying like 
a silver dust about the machine, from touching his skin. 

Both men had married girls in the factory. 


Most UNpDIsTRACTED WORKERS 


Our conversation was made a little difficult by the rhythm of a big power- 
hammer beyond the screen, but I could see by the way they worked that these men 
with only four senses had one marked advantage over their mates with all five; 
they were never tempted to look up from their work. They were the most un- 
distracted of workers. And I was told that, in general, blind workers have a higher 
output than the rest, for this reason. 

Then we had a word with Albert Wernham, who was busy knocking nails at 
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carefully measured intervals into lengths of tacking strip, used in making tight 
joints for wooden fuselages. He measured the required distances with thumb or 
finger, and never worried about hitting either with his hammer. In the old days 
Albert would just have been trained to make baskets. 

Then we moved across to the office block and paid a visit to the Company's blind 
secretary, Doris Archer. She was a small, dark-haired, and very alert girl sitting at 
atypewriter. Alongside the typewriter was a machine for typing Braille shorthand. 
With this she attends meetings and takes down the minutes with complete accuracy, 
knowing who said what by the positions in the room whence the voices come, as 
well as by the tone of each speaker’s voice. Then she goes back to her typewriter 
and transcribes her shorthand as neatly as the best of seeing secretaries. And her 
letters are as well set out as can be. 

Behind her chair lay Sam. 

Sam is a grey Border Collie, with a white chest, and his job is to take Miss Ar- 
cher around. 

“You see he’s in his harness now, and on duty,’’ she said. ‘“WhenI get home I 
take the harness off and, if we're just going for a walk with one of my friends, I let 
himrun. After all, he’s entitled to some time off, just like anyone else.”’ 

I looked at Sam, Sam looked at me, and then I broke all the rules about not 
petting guide-dogs. Sam seemed to like it that way. But all the time he kept an 
eye on his girl friend. 

He takes her along to lunch every day, up a flight of open wooden steps to the 
canteen, walking along beside the counter till he comes to an empty seat and then 
stopping. Miss Archer sits down and orders her lunch, with a helping for Sam, for 
it’s one of the rules that a guide-dog is always fed by his blind friend. Inthe evening 
Sam takes her along to the bus stop, finds her a seat, knows just when it’s time 
to get out and change to another bus. He stops automatically at every street cross- 
ing and curb, but otherwise is under command of the three words Right, Left or 
Forward. 

‘It doesn’t do to get too much into a routine with your guide, though,”’ she 
explained. ‘‘If I went regularly to Woolworth’s, say, he'd never let me pass the 
place but always be pulling me into it. You have to keep command of your dog.”’ 

Sam has started a special fund, in his own name, in aid of the Guide Dogs for 
the Blind Association, and this fund has raised over $12,000 already. A guide dog 
costs $240, so Sam’s doing pretty well. 


Get Same Pay, Same Respsct 


In this factory there are, of course, workers disabled to some extent in other 
ways than by blindness. And one of the most urgent problems of the Re-settlement 
staffs of Britain’s Ministry of Labor is to get these damaged warriors into useful, 
and therefore happy, life again. A start has been made with obtaining employment 
for the blind where both their skill and their wages are equal to those of the other 
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workers—where previously they were confined to work at home or in special in- 
stitutions at basket and net making, or in massage work. And one-armed and one- 
legged men, or men with wrecked nerves, are being started on work which gains 
them the same pay and the same respect as their more fortunate brothers. 

Training centers are already overcrowded, but temporary work is found for 
would-be trainees; and often a man finds this carefully chosen temporary work suits 
him better than the job for which he applied to be trained. 

A Ministry of Labor official with whom I talked at Reading told me how he 
went into a factory one day and saw a man painting a boiler with the idle hand in his 
pocket. This was a telling object lesson, for it led to the employers trying a one- 
armed ex-Serviceman on the job and releasing the two-armed man for other work. 

In another case a partially disabled cabinet-maker was, through a Ministry 
officer, enabled to buy an otherwise unobtainable kind of plane, now being made for 
export only. The whole of Britain is scoured for tools for such men so that they 
can get back into industry or trade, which so sorely need their services. 





Book Review 


UNDERSTANDING LABOR 


By Bernard H. Fitzpatrick. McGraw-Hill Book Company. New York. 1945. 
179 pp. $2.00 


This book escaped our attention when published a year ago—but we have since 
discovered it to be a very essential contribution to the very theme suggested by its 
title . . . Understanding Labor. 

The thesis is found in the assumption that the basis of all sound labor relations is 
the recognition of the human qualities and personalities of both employee and 
employer. Let either traverse the dignity of the other—and he is headed straight 
for trouble. 

Labor and management must adjust themselves to changing social and economic 
conditions—constantly changing conditions. Only in a stagnant society can we 
expect labor peace to be relatively assured. From this observation the reader is left 
to draw his own conclusions about the possibilities of labor peace in the years to 


come. 

Theauthor covers a great deal of territory in this book. He searches labor history, 
explores labor economics and expounds a philosophy of conflict that appears to be 
palatable to both management and labor. He brings out some fundamental prin- 


ciples of dealing with people which both sides in labor relations are continually ig- 
noring. He has no patience with labor pampering and blames management severely 
for being too lenient in many cases. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the author’s examination of true 
and false doctrines which he contends are constantly interfering with sound labor 
relations. Another point of controversy which Fitzpatrick expounds rather well is 
the possible modification and general acceptance of the doctrine of ownership as 
applied to a job. 

With all this we may not agree, but it does help us to better understand those with 
whom we must deal. When you finish reading this book you certainly have a better 
understanding of what labor stands for—and what labor wants. 





ERRATUM 


Through oversight, credit was not given to the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia for permission to print an excellent paper which 
had been presented at their Industrial Relations Conference held in Philadelphia, 
January 14, and 15, 1947. This paper was: 

‘*Supervisory Training Methods,”’ by P. B. Lewis 
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HE October, 1946 issue of the Psrsonngt Journal inagurated its publication by Person- 
nel Journal, Inc. which has acquired the magazine from Personnel Research Federa- 
tion, Inc. 

The objectives of the magazine, now in its twenty-fifth year of publication, and the editorial policy 
of its publishers will remain the same—namely, the dissemination of information concerning the 
most important studies and ideas of industrial companies, colleges and social and government agencies 
relating to employer-employee relationships and to personnel policies and practices, all in aid of the 
solution of the difficult problems of human relations among employers and employees. 


The success of the magazine in the past has been due to the willing cooperation of American com- 
panies, colleges and agencies who have generously made available information as to their policies, 
practices, studies and ideas; to their executives and the professors who have so ably written up the 
materials; and to the editorial board of the Journal which has been responsible for the shaping of 
its policies. 

It is confidently hoped by the undersigned, who continues as Managing Editor of the Journal, that 
such cooperation will continue and that the magazine’s contributions to the field of human relations 
will be such as to merit both this cooperation and the sustained interest of the Journal's subscribers 
in the magazine. e 

All correspondence relating to future and back issues of the Journal should be directed to Per- 
sonnel Journal, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, and all checks and drafts ten- 
dered on account of subscription or other payments should be made payable to the order of Personnel 
Journal, Inc., should be sent to its above indicated address. 


Epwarp N. Hay, Managing Editor 
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the outstanding magazine covering current labor relations in America. From all 

over the country reports are obtained as to current company ways of meeting their 
problems. The information is written up in simple non-technical language to make it most 
useful to practical men. 

Whether you are an operating or personnel executive of a large or small company, or of 
the local plant of a large company, or of a government or social agency dealing with post- 
war personnel problems, you can be certain that out of the 50 papers, describing their 
personnel methods, prepared by representatives of leading American companies and agencies, 
that will appear in the coming year’s volume of the PersonNEL JouRNAL, you will get many 
useful practical ideas on meeting new problems, that will be worth very much more to you 
than the price of the magazine subscription ($5.00). 

Subjects covered include: Job analysis and evaluation; Wage determination; Statistics; Apti- 
tude tests; Personality tests; Arbitration; General management; Social security; Labor 
union relations; Collective bargaining; Economics; Social sciences; Social agencies; Govern- 
ment personnel; Educational institutions; and Vocational counseling. 

Our readers include company presidents, production executives, industrial relations men, 
plant managers, mill superintendents, training directors, and other personnel officers, in 
companies employing 50 to 50,000 men. 


Te PERSONNEL JourNAL the magazine of Labor Relations is nationally recognized as 








Articles for publication, research news and 
books and pamphlets for review should be sent 
to Edward N. Hay, Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia 2, Penna. 

Correspondence concerning business matters 
should be sent to office of publication at Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Subscription to the Personnel Journal is 
$5.00 in the United States; $6.00 to Canada 
and other foreign countries. 


The Journal will be issued monthly (except 
July and August) from January to December. 
The first number appeared in May, 1922. 

To avoid a break in your series, subscriptions 
should be renewed promptly. The publishers 
cannot guarantee to supply back issues on 
belated renewals. 

Subscriptions, new or renewal, should be 
sent to office of publication at Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Managing Editor 
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quantities of reprints of articles appearing in the JOURNAL for 
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As a service to members, the publishers of the PERSONNEL 


JOURNAL have arranged for type to be held for 30 days after 
publication of each issue. Orders for reprints in quantity lots of 100 
or more received within that period will be filled at reasonable prices, 
depending upon length of articles and size of orders. 


Inquiries regarding reprint prices should be sent promptly to — 
Circulation Manager, Personnel Journal, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. | 
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